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No. 4 
INTRINSIC VALUE 


The economies of 
enormous production 
and the manufacture 
of their own bottles, 
cases, etc., make it 
possible for the Dis- 
tiller to sell the superb 
quality of 


BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 








at a moderate Price 
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The Highest Standard 
of Quality 


Suppose You Drew a 


Picture 


Of the Ideal Food Confection 
Would It be Like This ? 


Suppose you pictured in your mind the finest thing conceivable in 
a cereal tit-bit. 

You would have it of corn, would you not? Nothing else yields so 
much sweetness and flavor as the hearts of white Indian corn. ‘They 
make syrup from corn, as you know. 

You’d have it toasted, —_ ause = know the exquisite taste of 
toasted corn in flake form, You would have it thin and crisp, 

Suppose you knew that these toasted corn hearts could be puffed 
into airy bubbles, Wouldn't that be your ideal form? And raindrop 
size about the right size for them? 


Now That is All Reality 


Corn Puffs are made from those sweet centers, First we make tiny 
vellets. Then those pellets are toasted by an hour of fearful heat, while 
veing rolled in guns. Never before has corn been toasted like this. 

Then the pellets are steam-exploded—puffed to raindrop size. "They 
come to you as bubbles, thin and fragile, filled with countless cells. 

And after all your pictures of these toasted corn dainties, you'll be 
amazed when you taste them, For no one would dream that corn hearts 
held such possibilities, 
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UAINT Quebec—historically 
Q Interesting and delightfully 
reminiscent of old France, 
—forms one feature of a magic 
chain of experiences, Included in 
the “Niagara to the Sea” trip. 

The tranquil St. Lawrence, with 
its Thousand Islands; the marvel- 


lous “‘rapids’’; the brief sojourn In 
the land of the French-Canadian 


habitant; the wonderful Sague- [% at 
nay river trip, and % 

stupendous Cape| Round Trip ~", 

Trinity— Niagara Falls ve ii e 




















15c per Package 



















Prof. Anderson did this—the man who delighted millions with All these attrac- a a — 4 
Puffed Wheat and Rice. After eight years of effort, he has learned how tions offer a holi- sgh y THE SAGUENAY “SQ 
to puff corn, ae a in $34 55 ) P, 
diversity of in- ° MURRAY BAY i 1 


terest, and with QUEBEC 
comfort supreme | ‘ny portion of qu 
on these | the trip at cor- 
splendid respondingly 
steamers. low rates. 


Now your grocer has toasted corn in this fascinating form. Order 
it while it is new. Serve it like other cereals, then try it as an after- 
noon confection. Douse the Corn Puffs with melted butter, to be eaten 
like peanuts or popcorn, 


If you like toasted corn, this is something you will welcome and 
serve a thousand times. 


The Quaker Oats ©m pany 
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‘The folder entitled 
“Niagara to the 
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In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Gan.” 
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Voila Mesdames 
2 
et Messieurs ! 


HE ‘RE, mesdames et messieurs, 
is a new magazine for you; 
and not mereiy a new magazine for 
you, but a new kind of magazine 
- for America. Here is life, romance, 
» gaiety, amour. Here is the sparkle 
> of champagne, the fragrance of 
- perfumed cigarettes, the swish of 
soft silks, the sparkle of pretty 
- girls’ eyes. Here is fiction with 
- the thrill of youth in it; fiction as 
- dashing as the Paris boulevards, 
- as snappy as the night winds that 
- sweep the terraces of Monte Carlo, 
- as gay as the banter of the Trou- 
ville bathing beach. Here, in a 
word, is a magazine for the Tired 
Business Man and_ his even more 


Tired Wife. 
LANCE at the cover. Each 


one will be a picture of one of 
those interesting little spots you 
see in Europe. Glance at the 
illustrations, the charm and dainti- 
ness of the French artist. 


G LANCE at the paper. Green- 
tinted and printed with green 
ink quite a novelty to be sure 
for the same reason the billiard 
cloth is green, the lining of the 
baby-carriage, the same reason 
that grass is green, because it 
greatly increases the comfort of | 
the reader’s eyes. : 
HE July number sold ont three days 
after publication. A second edition 
was put back on the press. The first 
time to our knowledge of a second edition 
going to press on the first number of any 
magazine in this country. We expect the 
August nomber to be even more popular. 
Therefore, would suggest ordering now 


your next month's copy from your news- 
dealer, 


LES BOULEVARDS PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 











PRINTS from PUCK 


An interesting and handsome 
catalogue of the most notable 
prints that have appeared in 
America’s Cleverest Weekly, 
sent to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 


Quo 


301 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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A Color Treat Next Week 


Harry Morse Meyers is 


next week’s Puck. This mini- 
ature reproduction in black 
and white but faintly suggests 
the appeal of the original. 
Another unusual piece of color 


Christine Herter’s noteworthy 
canvas from the Winter Acad- 
emy, New York. Mr. Canary 
surprises the guests of his 
wife’s establishment by return- 
ing from his obscurity, and 
proves a most interesting per- 
sonality. Ellis Parker Butler 
discloses the activities of the 
scientific detective, and George 
Jean Nathan makes merry in 
“The Puppet Shop.” From 
Ostend comes a pleasing sum- 
mer panorama of the most 
famous bathing beach in the world, and Baron De Meyer contributes 
a group of exc ellent photographic studies of characteristic types made 
in Tuchor. and, therefore, in view of the war along the Dardanelles, 
of exceptional interest at the moment. 


A Satisfied Reader 
DEAR Sirs: New York City. 

“Falling Petals” in this week’s Puck is a positive delight. It 
proves to me that you are truly in earnest in your effort to make Puck 
a real journal of art. 

I suppose you will now be pestered with the usual narrow-minded 
complaints about the “indecency” of this picture. Surely it must be a 
very vile mind that can see anything immoral in this lovely masterpiece 
Keep up your good work ! Sincerely, S. B. 


Contents of this Number 
, IN PICTURE 


COVER DESIGN—“ LIFE-SAVERS” - B. Wennerberg, of Munich 
CARTOONS .- - - - - - - Nelson Greene, Hy Mayer 
PUTTING IT NICELY - : . ° - W. E. Hill 
THE FIRST FOURTH-OF-JULY - - - - Will Crawford 
WATCHES AND FORDS REPAIRED a Hy Mayer 
A WHOLE BEACH FULL - - - : W. E. Hill 
A MERE MATTER OF BOOKKEE PING - - K. R. Chamberlain 
UNDESIRABLE COMPLICATIONS - - . - Rose O'Neill 
ATHLETICS AS SHE IS UNDERSTOOD - - Hy Mayer 
THE LATEST FORD STORY - F. W. Read 


THE IDLEROX FAMILY GO “BACK TO NATURE | ” K, R. Chamberlain 


IN TEXT 
APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE - ° - - Harry Hamilton 
PUTTING THEIR BEST FORDS FOREMOST . - By Fordiacs 
(Illustrated by John Held) 
THAT’S WHAT THEY ALL SAY - - A. H. F. 
IF THEY’D ONLY KNOWN THE GAME - - - G. S. K. 
THE SEVEN ARTS - __ (illustrated by C. B. Falls) - James Huneker 
SUMMER CHORES - - (llustrated by R. Van Buren) - C. L. Edson 
THE NEWS IN RIME - _— (lilustrated by Merle Sohneaet Dana Burnet 
ON THE OTHER HAND—— - Simeon Strunsky 
“STREET CLOSED FOR PLAY” - - - Richard Le Gallienne 
Copyright, 1915 (Trade Mark Keyistered), by Puck Publishing ¢ —— in the United States and (,reat Britain 
Vuldished Livery Monday (dated the following Saturday) 


Puck PUBLISHING Conronarion, 295- 309 L AFAYETTE St., NEw York 


LONDON: 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. ¢ 
Hditor, A. Hi. FOLWELL General Manager, Fos TER GILROY Contributing Lditer, IVY MAVEK 


luck is mailed to subscribers at $5.00 per year, o1 $2 50 for six 
N O t ce : months. Canadian subscriptions, $6.00 per ye ar, $3.00 for six 

months; Forcign, $6.50 per year, $3.25 for six months All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Puck Publis shing Corporation. Puck will 
use its best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsible for their loss. {SS 
sent in by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope 
or wrapper, otherwise they cannot be returned, Puck’s contents are fully pro- 
tected by copyright and must not be reprinted without permission Puck is on 
sale in Europe at the various branches of the International News Co., and_the 
Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; Brentano’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons 
and W. H. Smith & Sons, London; Hachette et Cie, Paris, and Basle, Lausanne 
and Geneva, Switzerland. 
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responsible for the cover of 


next week is a reproduction of 





** Bottle, ef you is 
non-refillable, how 
in de dickens did 
dey fill you up de 
fust time? ’’ 


Carstairs 
Rye 


“‘ Established 1788 ”’ 


E. sure you get Car- 
stairs Rye in the 
non-refillable bottle — 
“a good bottle to keep 
good whiskey good.” 
Carstairs Rye is the old- 
est, the purest, the fin- 
est whiskey in America. 
Skillfully blended and 
aged in wood. Call for 
Carstairs at your club or 
hotel—keep it 
in your home. 


Stewart 
Distilling 
Co. 


WHISKEY 


Philadelphia ; 
New York i 
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This war is different from other wars. In 
former wars, one side or the other won battles. 
In this war, they win “ points of strategic value.”’ 


- 


Beginning next fall, Vassar is to have a course 
in Journalism. We recommend Beatrice Fairfax 
for the chair of First Aid to Injured Hearts. 


¥ 


Mr. Taft will urge a world alliance of the 
great powers to end all wars. Is Theodore to 
be included in the list of “great powers’’? If 
not, what about the war inthe Republican Party ? 


5 


A man in Baltimore makes a bid for fame by 
living and thriving without any stomach. He 
has solved the problem of the high cost of living. 





Ono 


Taking an inventory of its cash, the city of 
Yonkers found itself possessed of nine dollars 
too much. A “fee” official had slipped that 
amount into the city treasury when rightfully it 
belonged in his own pocket. A ‘‘fee”’’ official! 
A glaring instance of unfitness for public office ! 


» 
“Graduates of our colleges turn up later on as party 
bosses, with as little social idealism as a Bowery boy.” 
—The Rev. Percy S. Grant. 
Why not put it this way: Bowery boys turn 
up later on as party bosses with as little social 
idealism as a college graduate? 


- 


Our notion of complete self-restraint: When 
an ambulance passes us in the street, and we do 
not look around to see if there is anyone in it. 


¥ 


“A chemical expert gave me to uhderstand that the use 
of gas for military purposes is still in a very primitive 
state of development.” —A German interview. 

It is inspiring to think that warfare, some day, 
will be wholly “‘ civilized.”’ 








SEVENTH MontH 


Puck’s Household 


JULY ' 


Almanac 


Tuirty-ONE Days 





Behold the busy bumble bee, 
His industry’s bewitching ; 
Could you abide the livelong day 


With hives, without their itching ? 


OLD PROVERB 








RIVER EXCURSIONS BEGIN 


Annual resuscitation of inland-water fleet from 
winter quarters reveals carrying capacity of 
3,000 excursionists on all boats registered for 
750 passengers and over. Reports of casualties 
later. 


MONTH’S HAPPY THOUGHT 


Police declare that abbreviated costumes and 
beach-spooning will positively cease at Coney 
Island this summer. 


=n 
un 


VACATION DAYS 


Authentic etching of limited train on Erie Rail- 
road, carrying 785 perspiring vacationists, in- 
cluding 321 small children in arms, 47 canary 
birds in cages, 17 cats in baskets, and 87 tons of 
excess baggage, all buried beneath a blanket of 
cinders. 
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27 Tu to return to his estate in the moun- 
tains—just north of 125th — 

28 W The Countess Roxana writes to the boss 
for just one more day before settling 

29 Th down for another year. 

30) Fr 

31. Sa Mr. Shonts promises page ventilation 
by next summer—1915-75. 


| Th Ocean Grove renews annual recommen- 
dation that all bathing suits be made 

| Fr with trains. 

Sa 

Su Double holiday —hooray ! 


M 47,520 orators declare American flag to 
be the world’s grandest embiem. 


Tu 1,832,492 vacationists return to town, and 
drug-store demand for cucumber jelly 

W increases 600 per. cent. 

Th Parvenu with only $20,000,000 tries 


successfully to indulge in bath = 


Fr Bailey’s Beach, Newport. 

| Sa Society “Raffles” removes $587,000 
+ worth of jewels from Southampton 
| Su bungalow of Mrs. I. Hopeto Buttin. 


M Town constable locates Mrs. I. Hopeto 
Buttin’s priceless collection of jewels 


Tu in tool-box of Mrs. Buttin’s Ford car. 
W Voting contest begins for most _sgeeer 
. society matron of Betterton, 
Th Miss Ohfor A. Resiman. only daughter of 
the Yo king, elopes with lam 
Fr Hym, her father’s chauffeur, after pas- 
| sionate courtship on The Cliffs, ew- 
say 
Su Mrs. dam n Hym returns from extended 
oon for parental pourboire. 
M Tired P "Business Man visits Broadway’s 


newest summer “review ” for T. B. M. 
T. B. M. seized with violent melancholia. 
T. B. M. escai from nurses and joins 
wife at Center Moriches. 


New York Herald prints group te photogren® 
of exclusive society le: 
hawken, N. J., ae dy at Beasley’s 


int. 
Sea serpent appears off Atlantic City, 
1915-3015. 


Claude Aislesward bids a tearful farewell 
to the Countess Roxana and prepares 






































WAR 


What else can I do?” 


MODERN 
“Let’s see! 


“ Believe me, the career of an opera singer is quite as 
difficult and entails as much detail and study as does that 
of the man who builds a railroad.” 

—Mme. Schumann Heink. 
And both are out after the same symbol of 
success— namely, the S. R. O. sign. 


* 
Steve Brodie turns indignantly in his grave 
A man jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge and not 


a single movie concern saw “‘ thrill’? enough in 
the proceeding to film it. 


¥ 


America does not take kindly to the ‘‘ peace- 
at-any-price’’ man. ‘But, undesirable as he may 
be, the ‘‘ peace-at-any-price”’ man is a whole 
lot less of a menace than the “ war-at-any- 
price’’ man. 

* 
“The people are not competent to select their Judges.” 
—Professor Taft 

The Professor is not alone in his pessimism. 
The Hon. William Barnes, Jr., has the same set 
of worries. 

¥ 

The original of ‘‘Little Dorrit’ is dead in 
England, but it is different with other characters 
in Dickens. Mr. Pecksniff, for example, never 
dies. There are too many of him. 


- 


**I don’t care,”’ said Anthony Comstock when 
he lost his side-line job as U. S. Post-office 
Inspector. Anthony should be careful how he 
steals Eva Tanguay’s stuff. 


- 


William Shakespeare is at a crisis in his 
career. If it can be established that he actually 
sold malt, he will have to get along without the 
Hon. Richmond Pearson Hobson for a reader. 


v 


President Wilson may well envy Sinbad, 
the Sailor. The latter had but one ‘old man”’ 
to carry on his shoulders while the President, in 
Villa and Carranza, has two. 


v 


The wife of an aviator has just got a divorce. 
Her husband, it is evident, spent some of his 
time on terra firma. 











“What Fools These Mortals Be!” _ 
} I 
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Established 1877 








The Oldest Humorous Publication 
in America — and the Newest 
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FAIR PLAY FOR MR. BRYAN 


The courageous stand of Mr. Bryan in resign- 
ing from one of the highest official positions in 
the country to become a private citizen because 
of his convictions has met with a storm of 
criticism. Is this criticism deserved? Has any- 
thing in Mr. Bryan’s public record of twenty- 
five years ever justified us in supposing that he 
is ever actuated except by the highest of 
motives?, Has anything in the many mistakes 
throughout Mr. Bryan’s career—and every man 
in public life makes mistakes—has anything in 
Mr. Bryan’s many mistakes led us to believe 
that he is actuated by anything but a regard for 
his principles and for the public welfare? 


Some may think that his resignation at 
present is one of his mistakes. Others may 
think that it is a real stand for peace, a real step 
toward not only keeping us out of the war, but 
toward ending the war in Europe. But what- 
ever we may think of the results of Mr. Bryan’s 
conduct, we must in fairness, in justice, with 
due regard to what we know of the man, feel 
assured that he is following the voice of duty 
and the voice of his conscience. At worst, Mr. 
Bryan’s action is a sacrifice of personal ambition 
and of practical advantage for the sake of an 
ideal in which he may be mistaken—an ideal of 
peace, an ideal for which he has stood his 
whole life. At best, Mr. Bryan’s resignation is 
one of the finest examples of devotion to a 
principle, and self-sacrifice for the sake of it 
even in the face of impending disaster that the 
United States has witnessed for many a day. 


¥ 


Three years ago, the Democratic National 
Convention was held at Baltimore for the pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate for President. 
The split in the Republican Party, then fresh 
made, gave to the Democrats an opportunity of 
the golden variety, provided they nominated the 
right man. The right man, to many minds, 
appeared unquestionably to be Governor Wood- 
row Wilson of New Jersey, but a fight in behalf 
of another candidate assumed proportions that 
seriously threatened the Wilson cause. 


Then a leader appeared. He welded the Wil- 
son forces into a fighting machine and beat 
down opposition in one of the most stubborn 
battles ever waged for political principle. The 
man who made the fight which resulted in Wil- 
son’s nomination and subsequent election, was 
William J. Bryan. Ask the men whom he fought 
at Baltimore in 1912 if William J. Bryan is “for 
peace at any price.”” Some of the wounds still 
smart. 

If the late Secretary of State had been a 
*‘peace at any price’? man, Woodrow Wilson 
would not now be President of the United States. 


* 


Lloyd-George was the man to whom England 
turned when the shortage of war munitions be- 
came an acute national problem. More shells, 
was the cry. Who could “‘speed-up”’ the coun- 
try into making them? Armies at the front 
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COMPETITION 
The Jitney Bus Enters the Field. 


were necessary, but armies are ineffective 
when their guns are empty. There was more 
than a suspicion that the shell-makers of England 
were not working at top capacity, and the need 
of the hour was a man who could get the work 
out of them, and get it quick. England turned 
to Lioyd-George, and considered the problem 
solved. 

And who is this Lloyd-George? Why, he is 
the “crazy man”. who a few years ago was 
savagely bent upon “ruining England.” His 
tax propaganda was “ driving Englishmen out of 
their own country.” He was “‘ dangerous”; he 
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was a “‘fanatic’’; he was a demagogue.”’ Con- 
servative England rued the day that brought 
Lioyd-George to the fore in British politics. No 
man was ever more viciously assailed by 
**vested interests’’ than he; no man, not even 
Bryan. And now the “vested interests’’ turn 
to Lloyd-George to keep their interests 
**vested.”’ 

More shells—that is the little Welshman’s job; 
but in the privacy of his own thoughts he may 
be permitted to smile grimly. The man whose 
aim was to “‘ruin England” is selected to ‘“‘ save 
England.” 
































PUTTING IT NICELY 


FORMER MISTRESS: I would like to give you a good recommendation, Delia, tut my conscience 
compels me to state that you never got the meals on time. 1 wonder how I can put it in e/nice sort of a way. 


DELIA: Yez moight jist say thot oi got the meals the same as.oi got me pay. 


APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE 


From the Diary of One Who Believed that the Best Guar- 
antee of Peace Was Constant Readiness for War 

“As I was saying, it’s dead right, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt. If a country is always ready 
for war, and the other nations know it, there 
is mighty little likelihood that any war will take 
place. It’s true that battleships and armies and 
coast defenses cost an awful lot of the people’s 
money, but it is money well spent, when you 
come to think of what it guarantees. If this 
country doesn’t have the most battleships, why 
some other country will; and then that country 
will have all the advantage, and this country 
will be afraid to attack it. Or, turnabout; if we 
have the most battleships, then the other fellow 
is afraid to do the attacking. And so really when 
you seem to be preparing for war, you are really 
preparing for peace and insuring it. It’s good, 
sound logic.” hie 

“Yes, sir, it sure is a great idea. If by being 
prepared for war, the nations of the world can 
be certain of peace, why wouldn’t the thing 
work on a smaller scale? I mean among the 
people of a neighborhood. Cn the street where 
I live, for instance. How do I know but what 
some of the neighbors may have designs on me, 
just like Austria had on Servia or Germany had 
on Belgium? They seem to be decent people 
enough, but you never can tell, and it’s a fact 
that the surest way to preserve peace is to be 
armed to the teeth for trouble. That’s what 
il do. I'll be prepared. I can’t build battle- 
ships, but I’ll do what I can.” 


**I begin to feel safer already. My neighbors 
profess to be astonished at seeing shotguns at 
all of my windows, but I tell them there is no 
occasion for astonishment. I am simply doing 
in a small way what the nations of the world are 
all doing in a large way. I simply believe in 
being prepared. I am so anxious for peace in 
the neighborhood, I tell them, that I am not 
going to stop until I have the most powerful 
armament of anybody on our street. Some of 
the neighbors laugh at me, but let them; for 
their own self-protection they will have to fortify, 
too.” 


se 
as 


“Have been looking over the neighboring 
houses carefully and am fully convinced that 
some of the nearby families are getting in 
large supplies of arms and ammunition. They 
evidently have seen the force of my argument 
that continued readiness for a fight is the surest 
preventative of war. Now, following the example 
of those nations which are forever building the 
most powerful battleships in the world, I shall 
go my neighbors one better. I shall go toa 
Government auction and buy me four cannons 
—two for the front yard and two for the back. 
For the roof I shall get a machine gun and train 
it on the front gate. My folks say I am crazy, 
but—ha, ha!—let them say what they please. 
I know what I am about. I shall throw up in- 
trenchments where now there is naught but a 
defenseless iron fence. People try to soothe me 
—say that my neighbors are all peaceable 
people who have no desire to start anything. I 
answer, of course, that this proves my theory. 


6 


They are peaceful because those around them 
are prepared to fight at a second’s notice.” 
x Kk 

‘**My fame has spread, it seems. To-day I was 
escorted to a large building which the owners 
desire should be fully fortified. They picked me 
as the man for the job. My room here is small 
but secure from attack, as its windows are pro- 
tected by iron bars.” 


~ 
WHAT HE TALKED TO HER ABOUT 


Before their marriage: After their marriage: 


Art Business 
Astronomy Business 
Athletics Business 
Books Business 
Dancing Business 
Drama Business 
Flowers Business 
Immortality Business 
Love Business 
Music Business 
Nature Business 
Poetry Business 
Politics Business 
Travel Business 
w 


THE FABLE OF THE TALENTS 


Once upon a time there were two men with 
talents. The first went out by lantern light and 
buried his talent in the ground, where, although 
it earned nothing, it bothered nobody. The 
other straightway went on the Chautauqua plat- 
form, where he was a great success at telling 
stale stories to people who considered it wicked 
to attend the theatre, and thus sold his talent 
for ten times what it was worth. 

Now, tell me, children, which of these two men 
really deserved the applause? 


HIS BIRTHRIGHT 


‘Does young Jiggsby come by his erratic 
temperament naturally ?” 

"Yes; his mother was a grand opera singer 
and his father was a lefthanded pitcher.” 





STREET CRIES OF A CENTURY AGO 
No. 5 





FLOWERS. 


Flowers blooming, all a growing. 


Sweet Flowers, in pots, 
All a growing,’ he cries, 
The florist, his trade through 
The streets as he plies ; 
While Neddy, the Ass 
Seems to say —‘They may be 
Sweet flowers to you— 
But they’re bitters to me !’ 





From “The Infant's Library,” published in New York in 1820 
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THE FIRST FOURTH-OF-JULY 


Scene in the Press Gallery, Independence Hall, at the Moment of Signing the Immortal Declaration 
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Drawn by HY MAYER 





WATCHES AND FORDS REPAIRED 


JEWELER: The stem seems to be snapped. You must have wound it too tight. 
8 
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PUTTING THEIR BEST FORDS FOREMOST 


Here are the Ford stories—some of them. 


To print all that PUCK received, even in small type, would require more pages than one 


issue of PUCK contains. They came from everywhere, and at this writing they are still coming. A tribute to the Ford as a force for morality 


is the fact that only a very few were “unfit to print.” 


Of those submitted, we have selected for publication the shortest and the snappiest. 


Originality was not demanded. If we can give to the swappers of Fordecdotes the material for a few fresh chortles, we shall be content. 
And now—— Say! Dijer ever hear this one ? 


Speaking of Henry Ford one day, a man remarked: 
“Oh, yes, I used to know him back in the good old days 
when an empty coal wagon was the noisiest thing on 
earth.” 

sa 


“Why is a Ford like a bath-tub?” 
“* Because you hate to be seen in eithef of them.” 


¥ 


A man saw an advertisement of a farm for sale, and 
went out to look it over. The lay of the land was ideal, 
the horses and cattle were fat and sleek, and everything 
was fine except the hogs. They were so thin he could 
almost read a newspaper through them, and, naturally, 
he asked why. 

The pigs’ mother died, their owner said, when they 
were only a few days old, and his wife attempted to 
raise them by hand. Whenever she went out to feed 
them, she called them by rattling on a dishpan. Every- 
thing went well until so many Fords passed their place 
that the pigs just ran themselves almost to death. 





A HOT ONE 


HIS SATANIC MAJESTY (to visiting autoist): Well did 
you choose the car you want? 

V. A.: But, Your Majesty, they are all Fords. 

H.S.M.: Sure. That’s the Hell of it! 


¥ 
JONES: I took a flight in my Ford car this afternoon. 
SMITH: A flight? How was that? 


JONES: I put her up to forty miles an hour, and she took 
the air on her mud-guards. 


- 


SAM: Just heard old Jim’s all smashed up. 

FRANK: °Z’at so? What happened to him? 

SAM: The chump tried to go through Yonkers in his Ford 
just after they started that “ Swat-the-Fly ” movement. 


* 
SMITH: How did Brown’s Ford come to turn turtle on 


him? 
JONES: One of the castors came off. 


¥ 


Along a country road came a $6,000 Pierce-Arrow. As 
it caught up to a Ford car, the owner of the big car 
looked patronizingly at the owner of the Ford, and said: 
“* Heavens, man, what is there about your car that makes 
such a dreadful rattling noise?” 

“That is the $5,500 jingling in my pocket,” replied 
the Ford owner. 


For this one we are indebted to a reader in Waterbury, 
Conn. There is no significance in the “Con,” as the clip- 
ping attached is a genuine cutting from the classified 
advertising columns of the Waterbury American. 


mM SALE — TRIBUNE’ BICYCLE, 
cost $60, will sell cheap or will 


trade even for Ford touring car. Ad- 
dress Box D 14, care Waterbury Ameri- 
can, 
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Two men entered a soft drink emporium, and gave their 
orders. The one ordered a milk shake, upon which the 
other said: “ You'd better make that just a plain milk. 
You know you’re going home with me in my Ford.” 


- 


HE: Darling, at last we have enough saved up to buy a 
Ford. 

SHE: But, my own, baby is teething, and everything he 
finds he puts in his mouth. It really would be dangerous. 
Let’s wait another year. 


sa 


A man while taking a demonstration in a Ford, re- 
marked to the demonstrator : “‘ This car seems unusually 
small.” 

The demonstrator replied: “‘ Yes, it is a little smaller 
than the usual Ford. Its mother was scared by a motor- 
cycle.” 


- 


Two auto enthusiasts were dining at a road house. 
“Bet you the cigars I can tell the name of any auto 
passing outside simply by the sound,” said Number One. 

“You're on,” bet Number Two. “What's that one 
passing now?” 

Number One listened for a moment—“ Buick!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“Right! What’s that one?” 

“Packard!” answered Number One. 

At that moment the cook let fall a large tray full of 
dishes and glassware. ‘‘What’s that?” asked Number 
Two. Without a moment's hesitation Number One broke 
out: “Ford!” 





FIRST AID 


The day was warm and the man was freely perspiring 
through his vain efforts to start his Ford. He would 
crank with both hands, then laboriously climb into the 
front seat to fuss with the levers; but in spite of his 
activities the engine refused torun. A little girl ran up 
and regarded the machine intently. At last she said: 
“Don’t you think it would play if you put on a new 
needle, mister ?”’ 





“* What are you wriggling and twisting around so for?” 
“I visited the Ford factory to-day, and I'm afraid I've 
got some of them on me.” 


¥ 


“I could have no complaint regarding the attention 
given me during my discourse,” confided the young 
minister from a neighboring town, who was filling an ap- 
pointment in the West Church at Pin Hook City. “But I 
never had an audience get so uneasy toward the last. 
Why, while I was pronouncing the benediction the buzzing 
and humming was astounding.” 

“That's true,” replied the local minister, “ and I must 
apologize for it. We have always allowed the members 
to take their Fords with them to their pews, but there's 
one thing we must stop, and that is their practice of 
cranking up before services are concluded.” 


v 


HUMORIST : Have you heard my new Ford car wheeze ? 
FRIEND: That's funny, so does mine. 


alFlatbus! a 


AT THE CROSSING 
IMPATIENT OWNER: Hey you! Gonna stand there all 
day? I've gotta get across. 

SARCASTIC MOTORMAN: Why don’t you go under, 
you simp? There’s lots of room. 


* 


Sam and Mose were shooting craps. Mose, on his first 
throw, slid the dice across the table. Sam immediately 
said: “Nigger, you’se got to Ford dem dice!” Mose 
threw again, and again slid the dice across the table. 
Sam, highly incensed, said angrily : “ Nigger, didn’t | tell 
you all dat you had to Ford dem dice?” Mose 
scratched his head, and confessed: “Nigger, 1 don’t 
know what you all means when you says ‘Ford dem 
dice.’”” Sam replied: “Why, you poor ignorant coon, I 
means shake, rattle, and roll.” 


ba 


Said the endman in the minstrels: “I will now sing a 
very pretty little ditty, entitled, ‘1 didn’t raise my Ford to 
be a Jitney.’”’ 

* 


“Have you heard that they have shortened the Ford 
wheel base twelve inches?” 

« Why ? ” 

“So that you can wash them in the sink.” 


? 


“Why is a Ford like a rich woman’s baby?” 
“ Because it has a new rattle every day!” 





by 


THAT’S WHAT THEY ALL SAY 


One of the discoveries you will make this 
summer, which we ail will make this summer, 
is the amazing number of American persons 
who are kept away from Europe by the war. 
No matter where you go for your country or 
seaside sojourn, you will be sure to find them 
there, hordes of them, ahead of you. It matters 
not whether you stop at a fifty-dollar-a-week 
“inn,” or a seven-dollar-a-week farmhouse, 
you will hear them. They will tell you about it, 
frequently. They will tell everybody. And per- 
haps—who knows ?—we shall throw little bluffs 
ourselves, for when the excuse is so palpably 
good, who shall criticize us if we avail ourselves 
of it? For instance: 


At the Dinner Table 


“Oh, Mr. McMonkey, would you mind passing the 
marmalade? Thank you so much. Oh, if it isn’t that 
delicious Scotch marmalade! I do love it so, don’t you? 
And to think if it wasn’t for this horrid war, Papa and all 
of us would now be in Scotland instead of here in this 
horrid American hotel.” 


Over the Card Game 
“ It’s your make, Mrs.—er—Swisher.” 





“Oh, pardon me. I was looking at this little picture on A WHOLE BEACH FULL 
the back of the cards.’ Isn’t it sweet! So like a view on 
one of the Swiss lakes. You know, if it hadn’t been for THE BASHFUL MAN: If I only had sand enough to ask her! 
the war, Mr. Swisher and I planned to spend three months 
abroad this summer.” 
yg Oca diaaaall maaaaas Buying Souvenir Postcards stacks of postcards this summer from Venice and Rome 
“Gladys, dear. Gladys.” and the Island of Capri and everywhere. It’s so pro- 
“Yes, mother.” Really, — = reluctant to send any postcards to voking.” 
“Run up to the room and get your steamer cape, the my friends from here.” 
air is ae chilly. And bring mine, too. (Very loud.) "Ver tt ot In a Hotel Bedroom 
We'll get some good out of the things even if the war did “‘Oh, but you know I never supposed that Italy would “Come in, Mrs. Throckmorton. That is, if you can 
keep us home this year.” get into the war, and I promised my friends stacks and stand the heat in here. Isn’t it frightful the way the sun 


beats down on that tin roof! I shouldn’t mind so much 
if we had another window; we could get a little air in 
here then; but actually, as I say to my husband, this room 
seems smaller than our stateroom on the Mauretania. 
You know, we were going abroad this year, but this 
horrid war——” 


Among the Rocking Chairs 

THE AIRY ONE: Do you like it here? 

THE FRESH ONE: Oh, I d’know. It’s pretty good, 
I guess, for ten dollars a week. 

THE AIRY ONE: We were going abroad this summer. 

THE FRESH ONE: So were we. 

THE AIRY ONE: The war kept us home. 

THE FRESH ONE: Us, too. 

THE AIRY ONE: We expected to be gone three 
months. 

THE FRESH ONE: We were to be gone four. 

THE AIRY ONE: Well, we might have stayed longer if 
we liked it. 

THE FRESH ONE: Oh, sure. So might we. 

THE AIRY ONE: Did you have an itinerary mapped 


out? We were going through France and Holland, and 
up the Rhine and into Switzerland and everywhere. 
THE FRESH ONE: We were going to motor on the 
.continent, but chiefly inthe Tyrol. It’s so much pleasanter 
traveling that way than in the stuffy railway carriages. 
THE AIRY ONE (a little groggy): It’s not bad if you 
charter a private car. 

THE FRESH ONE: Oh, sure not, but we get all the 
privacy we want on our yacht. We keep it at Marseilles. 
THE AIRY ONE (sparring wildly for an opening): We- 
we are well acquainted with the American Ambassadors 

at London and Paris. 

THE FRESH ONE: That’s nice. We had letters of 
introduction to the King of England and the Kaiser. 

THE AIRY ONE (fanning herself): Excuse me, I think 
some one is calling me. No; you needn’t bother to keep 
my chair for me. It’s most lunch-time. 


THE FRESH ONE: Well, I guess that’ll be about all 
for her. 
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Go to it, ye summer sojourners. Make hay 
while the war booms. And when you come right 
down to it, who can prove that you didn’t 
intend to go abroad? 


A MERE MATTER OF BOOKKEEPING | v 


“Mexico is worth forty billion in undeveloped resources LOST OR STRAYED 
—and it wouldn’t cost over forty million to intervene.” 








“But think of the human lives——” FREEMAN: I saw you coming out of churchtoday. 
Well, say forty-five million, then. MISS DOXSEE: You must have gone out of 
i ee ee as ae ee J your way. 

















UNDESIRABLE COMPLICATIONS 


“And weren’t you glad when grandpa proposed, grandma?” 
“Why, of course, my dear.” 
“T should think so, It would have been very awkward if he had married out of our family, wouldn’t it, grandma?” 


IF THEY’D KNOWN THE GAME 


(Provided the New York Daily Scream had 
been published on May 8, 1183 B. C.) 


LONDON, May 7.—(Special to the Scream.) 
A dispatch from the Daily Telegraph’s Sparta 
correspondent states that Troy, which has been 
besieged for ten years by the allied Greeks 
under General Agamemnon, surrendered at 
2:45 o’clock yesterday morning. 

The beleaguered garrison, it is stated, worked 
like Trojans in their city’s defense, capitulating 
only after the Allies had smuggled men into the 
city by a ruse. A hollow wooden horse, in which 
a number of soldiers were concealed, was sta- 
tioned outside the walls, and the remainder of 
the army then withdrew to Tenedos. The horse, 
as was planned by the Greeks, was wheeled into 
the city by the Trojans, and the Greek soldiers 
stole out late at night and opened the gates to 
their comrades. 

The official bulletin issued by the Greek war 
office is as follows: 

EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR.—The siege of Troy 

_ by the Allies under General Atrides Agamemnon came to 
an abrupt halt at 2:45 o’clock Thursday morning (May 6), 
when King Priam formally surrendered the city after it 
had been entered by our troops. Beyond the fact that 
there was no bombardment, details of the victory are 
lacking. 

The Daily Telegraph’s correspondent adds, 
however, that several thousand prisoners and 
large quantities of ammunition, including many 
javelins, were captured by the Greeks. It is 
assumed, although definite information is lack- 
ing, that the Allies recovered possession of the 
Princess Helen, on whose account the siege was 


undertaken. Of her husband, Prince Paris, and 
his brother Hector there is also no news. 

Troy had been besieged since August 19, 1193, 
following the flight of Prince Paris to that city 
with the Princess Helen, then the wife of Howard 
J. Menelaus, of Sparta. The young Prince was 


urged at various times to put an end to the - 


siege by relinquishing his claim on the woman, 
but stubbornly refused. Several years ago he 
fought a duel with the former husband, which 
he lost. 

It was at one time believed that the attacking 
force would abandon the siege, but a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between General Agamemnon 
and Lieutenant Stonewall Achilles, one of his 
aids, after the latter had threatened to withdraw 
his army. 

In official circles here it is believed that the 
Greek victory was greatly facilitated by the god 
Jupiter, who was prevailed upon some time ago 
to allow the other gods to take part in the war. 
Nearly all of them, after permission had been 
given, allied themselves with the Greeks, 


a 


A NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY 

High Noon.—The time of the wedding. (See 
banked with smilax.) 

lil-Fated Vessel._-A boat that meets with an 
accident. (See wireless hero.) 

Incendiary Origin.— What the fire was of. 
(See oil-soaked waste.) 

Knife.—What the patient went under. (See 
successful operation.) 

Flying Visit.—Something that is paid. 
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Drawn by ROSE O'NEILL 
Creator of *‘ The Kewpies'’ 


FROM THE POLKVILLE “CLARION” 


We are pleased to observe that, uniike many 
well-meaning but misguided organizations of its 
kind, our local Debating Society does not waste 
its time on such worn-out themes as whether 
war is a greater evil than intemperance, or 
**measies is’ or “‘ measles are,” or in trying 
Hamlet for the murder of Polonius. 

Instead, the question to be debated at the 
regular meeting of the society next Wednesday 
night is whether a wooden-legged man should 
wear his artificial limb to bed. An interesting 
and profitable session will undoubtedly be had, 
for we understand that many authorities have 
been consulted, and that while the negative side 
will prove conclusively that the practice is un- 
sanitary and entirely without the pale of eti- 
quette, the affirmative will show beyond any 
possibility of controverting that it is an admi- 
rable form of life insurance, in that it puts a 
lethal weapon right where the head of the 
household cannot fail to find it in the dark, 
should an enemy invade the home during the 
dead hours of night. We predict a most en- 
joyable intellectual combat. 


v 


HIS HANDICAP 


“The trouble with my nephew, Lester J. 
Sogg,”” stated old P. G. Pester, ‘‘is that he was 
once elected Magnificent Royal Potentate of the 
Knights of the Golden Escutcheon, and never 
got over it.”’ 

* 


Long-faced men are seldom broad-minded. 
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Quoth a 
New Yorker: 
“Few munic- 
ipalities any- 
where in the 
world offer such opportunities 
as does this city for self-per- . 
fection — morally, mentally, 
and physically; for the poor 
as well as the rich, the busy 
as well as the idle.” And 
who shall deny him? Last 
summer chance set me ram- 
bling over our city from the 
Battery to the Bronx, from 
Brooklyn to Mount Vernon, 
and instead of one I might 
have written ten books about 
the new cosmopolis. The 
specific point made has often 
piqued the fancy of news- 
paper writers; the combina- 
tion of foresight and philan- 
thropy—not always partners 
-—-that is manifested in free 
schools of art, music, science, 
and general education, is a 
theme ever grateful to them. 
First and foremost, we have 


Culture in 
New York 
City 





tion of dollars. (See good old 
Dr. Hegeman on insurance 
problems, and Prof. Wool- 
worth on doubled dimes). But 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
; you halt. While its various 
~ collections of pictures, sculp- 
tures, porcelains, armor, fur- 
niture, and what not, are ex- 
celled as to quality in the 
galleries of private collectors, 
nevertheless it is the greatest 
American Museum of Fine 
Arts for the art-loving public, 
and if anyone is sceptical as 
to the existence of that public, 
let him or her visit the Museum 
on Sundays, holidays, or other 
free days. The mobs may 
jostle, yet is the spectacle a 
reassuring one. There is a 
well-selected and well-ar- 
ranged library in the Museum, 
and the free lectures during 
the season are notable events. 
And always ‘well attended. 
Across the Park, at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, is 
another well-spring of learn- 





the public schools and their 
congeries; the universities 
and the almost numberless 
free lectures in halls scattered 
throughout Greater New York. 
if you are of a religious tem- 
perament, thousands of open 
church doors welcome you to 
pray, or rest, or contemplation, to ‘‘invite your soul” after the noise, 
dust, and conflict of the busy world. The libraries, too, are huge reser- 
voirs from which one may tap consolation and enlightenment. As for 
more superficial amusements, there are hundreds of places to beguile and 
stimulate the bored or weary pilgrim about town. Just for curiosity’s sake 
I read in the Evening Post a list of happenings in one day last spring—a 
typical daily list. The American Association of Medical Jurisprudence; 
New York Microscopical Society ; Municipal Art Society ; University Forum 
of America; The City College Club Lecture; Humanitarian Cult; Con- 
ference on the Gary and Ettinger Plans in the New York Schools; Society 
of Chemical Industry; Young Women’s Christian Association; Meeting in 
Memory of Professor H. L. Gabsovich, under the auspices of the Society 
of Jewish Social Workers of Greater New York, and other societies; Edu- 
cational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson Street. While this is a 
typical collection, yet I have seen it doubled in size. That same day there 
were a dozen symphony concerts, song and piano recitals, and the usual 
complement of theatrical and operatic performances announced, with minor 
affairs galore. 





In Pursuit If a young man or a young woman wished to spend 

several days, weeks, months, years, or centuries profit- 
of Culture ably, they might take the list of municipal attractions 
alphabetically, as I did, and their respective edification and instruction 
would be unquestionable. There is the Aquarium, with its “denizens of 
the deep,” and its human visitors, quite as interesting; and at the other 
end of the city map is the Bronx Park, and one of the finest Zoological 
gatherings in the world; certainly, the most complete garden. Then you 
might fly across to the Brooklyn Institute on the Eastern Parkway and 
enjoy its collections, or down to Central Park, and study its artificial 
charms, now, alas! in inevitable decay. At Cooper Union there are 
lectures, concerts, meetings, at which everything is discussed with absolute 
freedom. I prefer being something of an art sybarite. The Hispanic 
Society is on West 156th Street, with its beautiful examples of Spanish art, 
its pictures, library, medals, and sculptures. It is free to all comers, and 
for those who know is a liberal education at one’s very elbow. The Hall 
of Fame is another objective for the pilgrim in search of knowledge; the 
famous people whose names are absent from its walls is truly instructive. 
Then there is the Hall of Records, near City Hall, which is a standing 
object lesson for those whose opinions are still untinged by ** political 
patriotism” and architecture. If you don’t belong to the Metropolitan 
Club, still may you ascend the Metropolitan Tower in Madison Square, and 
from its dizzy height look down—and up—to the Woolworth Tower, and refiect 
on the old axiom concerning the care of pennies and the sequential accumula- 


iE SEVEN ARTS 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


ing, free to all whom it may 


concern. Besides the magni- 
ficent collections, there are 
lectures. The great Public 


Library is a magnet for the 
scholar, and a rival to kin- 
dred institutions in Europe. 
While I am sorry that the 
old Lenox Library had to make way for Mr. Henry C. Frick’s residence 
and art gallery, yet it is seemly that its pictures, prints, books, and memo- 
rials should be housed in the stately Fifth Avenue building at 42nd Street. 
If interested in engravings, etchings, lithographs, and mezzotints, there is, 
under the experienced supervision of Curator Frank Weitenkampf, a 
splendid array of distinguished masters. The Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
is a purely educational centre. It is my personal opinion that such parks as 
Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, the Botanic Garden and Zoological Parks in 
the Bronx, and Riverside Drive, are of greater educational value than a lec- 
ture or concert; and there are times when the spectacle of a hotly-con- 
tested game of baseball is more stirring than a symphony. 


The Exhibition of the Municipial Art Gallery of the Other 
work of the New York Evening School of Industrial Art Institutions 
proved what intelligent tutelage and ambitious youthful 
talent could do in a chosen field. Both the industrial worker and art 
student are offered opportunities. The standard of work submitted in the 
exhibition was remarkably high. There is lots of talent on the East Side, 
and I assure you it is not going to waste. More than once I have 
referred to the literature to be found in certain shop windows on East 
Grand Street and elsewhere in that vicinity, and could not help contrasting 
it with the printed fiction rubbish sold by the ton in more exalted and 
fashionable quarters of the city. Once I rambled in and about Tompkins 
Square. The morning was hot. I came up from East Broadway, where 
children by the hundreds were amusing themselves in the playgrounds, and 
I found the old square cooler and quieter—though there were plenty of 
kiddies in its centre. In vain had I sought for the grim, despairing hovels 
crowded with a starving proletariot, as written about by pessimistic sociol- 
ogists. Poverty, to be sure, was in evidence. On Rivington Street thousands 
jostled. Everywhere babies. The East Side is the human granary of New 
York. Its coat-of-arms should be a “‘ didy,”” with a cradle rampant. Dirt? 
Yes, plenty of it. But despair, misery, depravity, drunkenness, such as you 
see in the slums of London, I found little evidence. Our climate, better 
chances in life, and the optimism in the very air, all make for more cheer- 
ful conditions than are to be found in some European capitais, notwith- 
standing the enormous jumbling of nationalities on the East Side. Well, 
on this same warm day, I strolled around the neighborhood of Tompkins 
Square, and on a side street I heard the sound of fiddle-playing. An old 
war-horse always pricks its ears at the sound of a trumpet; so, as an 
ex-music critic, I listened to the playing. The sounds came through an open 
window in an old-fashioned house, one that evidently had seen “‘ better days.” 
I crossed the street and peered in the window, and saw a veritable picture: 
a half-dozen boys and girls, fiddles in hand, stood in a dimly-lighted room. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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SUMMER CHORES 


There goes Mick an’ Spide O’Brine, What if I’d chop off a toe? What's the use to have a crick, G’wan, you guys, I gotta job! 


o ms {Ecm: 


Headin’ fer the crick; ’Twouldn’t do no good; Half a mile away, (Even now it seems 
Gee! I bet they're bitin’ fine Dad would never let me go, And never get to fish a lick, I can hear the ripples sob, 
A They swaller hook an’ bait an’ line; Long as I could swing a hoe An’ ev'ry Tom an’ Sam an’ Dice I can see the bobbers 5ob, 
a) Gee, it makes me sick. Or chop a stick of wood. From town goes ev'ry day? In my wahkin’ dreams.) 
O°? Dad sticks up his listenin’ head, Gee, the water’s fine, know; Wish we lived in town, I do, If dad was only in the shed, 
Watchin’ from the barn; They make a slippery-slide ! That ain’t any josh; Or ’tother side the barn- 
Feller might as well be dead! No, old Fido, I can’t go Then I'd get to fish a few. Aw! I wish’at I was dead. 
Darn! Darn! Darn! ; You go with ’em, Fide! Gosh! Gosh! Gosh! ’ Darn! Darn! Darn! 





Drawing by R. Van Buren Verses by C. L. Edson 
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Illustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


Verses by DANA BURNET 


Chas. Whitman heard his baby cry 
From Albany to Frisco; 
Tis said the best commuters come 
From New Rochelle and Kisco. 
A burglar stopped a Gothamite 
And stole his collar button; 
The Russian bear 
Has lost its hair, 
And lo, the beast is mutton! 





- The Astor baby cannot live 
On twenty thousand yearly— 
We think that we could drag along 
On that, or very nearly. 
The Germans claim that Italy 
Is something of an adder ; 
The Colonel’s rib 
Will last ad lib, 
And stocks went up the ladder. 


Reformers say the Renard Trot 
Has made us very foxy; 
French soldiers on the firing line 
May now be wed by proxy. 
Your soul will soon be measured by 
Electric rays, or something ; 
John Bull is cursed * 
With grievous thirst, 
And that’s a very rum thing. 


The Kaiser has forsworn the works 
Of Italy’s musicians; 
The German Bands no longer toct 
Puccini’s compositions. 
A Congressman intends to ask 
An army for the nation— 
Ask on, say we, 
And blest be he, 


Who first cries: “Preparation!” 


The World in Wax has come to grief, 
At which our bosom quivers, 
No more will hearts from rural parts 
Enjoy its silent shivers. 
Tis said the dogs of war will soon 
Be tame enough to muzzle; 
There’s some alarm 
For Matty’s arm, 
And Mexico’s a puzzle. 


A College President observed 
That Kings were lazy loafers; 
Our bored but dauntless heiresses 
Are marrying their chauffeurs. 
The census sleuths have polished off 
Their stint of nomenclature; 
The new lace frock 
Is quite a shock— 
It leaves so much to Nature. 








Among the social movements of 
Our prominent resorters, 
We note that Mrs. Hippo moved 
Into her summer quarters. 
The House-fly also took a lease 
Upon our humble ceiling; 
The humid spell 
Was hot as—well, 
A lot of folks are peeling! 
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Put down the bars against im- 
migration and the Subway digging 
industry, though crippled, may sur- 
vive. The anthracite country 
would be plunged into panic but 
might puli through. But who would 
there be to celebrate our national 
holidays? The mind shrinks from 
conceiving what Independence Day 
would be like in New York without 
several hundred thousand of the 


On the 
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what was the nearest way to City 
Hall, where the birth of the Ameri- 
can Republic was to be fittingly 
celebrated with oratory, song and 
regulated fireworks in the evening. 

The man stared, said ‘No speeka 

da English,’ and went on. I next 

addressed a policeman, and from 

the fact that he professed to know 

STRUNSKY nothing about the matter I gather 

. that he was a descendant of pre- 








foreign born to supply audiences 
for Tammany Hall and City Hall 
Square. When the cornerstone of the new Court House is laid, there will 
be buried, with other documents, a copy of Thomas Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion in the original English for the benefit of future students of philology. 
The copies in use will be printed in German, in Italian, and in Yiddish, like 
the placards against scattering peanut shells in the Bronx Zoo. Future 
students of our national songs will take down the “‘ Star Spangled Banner”’ 
from the lips of little boys who were born in Messina, in Aleppo and in 
Przemysl. The descendants of the old native population will do what they 
do now—they will begin ‘‘Oh, say, can you see,”” and break down. 

Subway digging, coal mining, and listening to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the mouths of Congressmen are the three great occupations 
for which native labor has been unobtainable these many years. It may be, 
of course, that the economists are right when they say that if there were no 
low grade foreign competition the native American would not be above hand- 
ling a spade in a ditch or a pickaxe in a mine gallery. But I cannot imagine 
native Americans under any circumstances consenting to celebrate their 
own public holidays. Something in the genius of the people impels them 
to go out and play golf in memory of the Continental Congress. For that 
matter, it is not so much a question of race as of atmosphere. In pro- 
portion as our immigrants catch the spirit of our institutions they leave 
town for the holidays. The old stock plays golf. The native whites of 
foreign born parents play tennis. The younger among the foreign born 
play baseball. Only the adult immigrant, who has come here too late to 
learn the English language, goes to City Hall Square to hear the Chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee describe the Opportunities and Duties of Amer- 
ica before he catches a train for Long Beach. The native of pre-revolu- 
tionary ancestry has only two occupations. During business hours he 
writes letters to the newspapers justifying the sinking of the Lusitania; 
week-ends and legal holidays he plays in the country. 

‘‘Nothing is more conducive to the maintenance of free institutions ir 
a democracy,” writes Professor Schrecklich of the University of Berlin in 
this connection, ‘‘than the fitting commemoration by a nation of the great 
events that underlie its freedom and its institutions. In this respect there 
need be no fear for the survival of American traditions. My first impres- 
sions of the Fourth of July in New York were, to be sure, somewhat dis- 
concerting. Leaving my hotel in the forenoon, I asked a passerby 
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revolutionary stock in reduced cir- 
cumstances. I finally came upon an 
Italian-speaking police-officer who directed me toward my destination. 
“*The next day I discovered that the ceremonies in City Hall Park were 
but one phase of the day’s celebration. From the newspapers I learned that 
the birth of the American Republic had been also commemorated by Travis 
who made a 73 at Ekwanok, and by Chick Evans who ran down a thirty-foot 
putt at Baltusrol, to the amazement of a gallery of several thousands. To 
the minds of other thousands assembled at Forest Hills, the august event 
at Independence Hall, 139 years ago, when a new star entered the firma- 
ment of the nations, must have been brought vividly home when Pell and 
Touchard took a hard-earned victory in five sets from Hackett and Behr, 
largely through Touchard’s dazzling cross-court chops which the other 
team found utterly baffling. And I doubt not but the shade of old John 
Hancock must have rejoiced when the Cubs at the Polo Grounds went down 
in the second half of a double-header before Tesreau’s invincible spitball. 
**And not only Independence Day. Every other holiday is marked by 
the same thoroughgoing and appropriate ceremonial. In a little Calendar 
of National Holidays upon which I happened to come the other day I find 
the following concise guide for patriots : 


July 4—Golf; Tennis; 500-mile Automobile Race at Indianapolis. 
Labor Day—Golf; Gaelic Games at Celtic Park. 

Election Day—Golf. 

Thanksgiving Day— Football. 

New Year’s—Shanley’s, Churchill’s, etc. 

Washingt6n’s Birthday— Hockey at St. Nicholas Rink. 


“Ali these holidays except one are statutory and are celebrated by the 
nation without special injunction from Government. But on Thanksgiving 
Day I understand that it is the custom for the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation reciting the bounties of Providence to the 
people during the year past and calling upon one and all to take a special 
train for Franklin Field where Cornell and Pennsylvania are accustomed to 
join in a ceremonial which I must assume is religious in character, though 
on this point I have no personal knowledge.” 

Thus Professor Schrecklich. But even without him we have long recog- 
nized that if the war in Europe should cut off all emigration we shall be com- 
pelled to repeal our anti-Chinese laws in defense of our national holidays. 











The Idlerox Family Go “ Back to Nature” for the Summer 
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MODERN COOKERY 


“This is certainly a modern cook-book in every way.” 

“How so?” 

“It says: After mixing your bread, you can watch two 
reels at the movies before putting it in the oven.” 


“STREET CLOSED FOR PLAY” 


“‘ This street is closed for play—”’ 
This is the children’s hour; 
All business keep away ! 


lest corner of the day! 
Sweet freedom like a flower! 
This street is closed for play. 


O come not near, we pray, 
Cold hearts and faces dour— 
All business keep away. 


Here all the world is May; 
Of innocence the bower, 
This street is closed for play. 


Safe from the fret and fray 
That grown-up hearts devour— 
All business keep away! 


Boyhood and girlhood gay 
Echo ’twixt tower and tower ; 
This street is closed for play, 
All business keep away! 
— Richard Le Gallienne. 
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THE HAPPY ENDING 


It was that meltingly morbid little one-act play of Ivan Dustyoffski’s, 
“While the Fuse Crackled,”’ which finally settled all Mabel’s doubts as to 
the only moral course to be pursued. She did not speak, however, until 
they had walked from the Pillbox Theatre to her home, and he was standing 
at her front door with his hat off, waiting for the good-night kiss. Then 
it came out, all at once. 

“‘Carter,”’ she said, ‘‘I have negro blood in my veins.” 

Her blood, both negro and Caucasian, tingled with sudden joy as he 
answered softly: ‘‘Then our problem is solved. But what a brute I was 
to let you speak first! All the way from the theatre I have been seeking 
courage to tell you that I am tainted with a decided Chinese strain—an 
ineradicable yellow streak.” 

Passionately they embraced. Then she pushed him from her. 

“I have not told you all!’ she cried. ‘‘I have let you think that it 
was drink that killed my father. No, Carter, he died a raving maniac.” 

“Darling, our union was made in heaven!” he said hoarsely. ‘My 
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mother and my grandmother both died 
of a family mixture of epilepsy, diabetes, 
locomotor ataxia and leprosy.” 

With a delicious sigh of relief she fell 
into his arms, shuddering at the thought 
of how nearly the exaggerations of the 
modern stage had wrecked her happiness. 
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VERY REASSURING | 
MOTORIST: Are you a religious man? 
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CHAUFFEUR: Yes, sir. 





MOTORIST: Familiar with the Bible? 
CHAUFFEUR: Well, rather. I'll bet I’ve 
kissed it fifty times in court! 
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A faithful dog is one that would 
rather be kicked by its master 
than be petted by anybody else. 


BOW-LEGS AND KNOCK- 
KNEES UNSIGHTLY 


Send for our booklet sho wing phot +g 
of men with and without the 
fect Leg Forms.’ 
Artiticiat Legs, $49.50 guaranteed 


PERFECT SALES CO. 
140 N. Mayfield Ave. Det yt. side Austin 


CHICAGG, | 


UNSIGHTLY HAIR 
REMOVED 


That means comfort of mind and 
body and you will not be embar- 
rassed when you wear the latest 
style summer dress or party gown 


X. BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


Is absolutely parmie rae. Goegpatend by 
the makers of Sozodont. Sold by drug- 
wiste and Department Stores, or cond us 
or large mettle. Full size 

IC. package $1. 
Makers o ‘) 


Hall & Ruckel (‘Sircdon 
239 Washington St., N. Y. 





























Copyright, U.S. A. 1915, by 
The B.V.D. Company. 


Play The Game Of “Beat-The-Heat” 
In B.V.D. And You'll Win. 


HE “‘big game’’ that every mother’s son of us must play all 
day and every day is ‘‘ Beat-The-Heat.’’ B.V. D. Underwear 


not only makes summer _ endurable, 


but pleasurable. Its 


cool, clean, soft feel soothes your body when you put it on. 
Its freedom of arm, leg, all over, smooths your temper while 


you have it on. 


The heat isn’t less, but you feel it less. 


When you buy B.V. D. you are not only buying the utmost Comfort, but the 


highest Quality. 
and perfected with unceasing care to 


Materials, making, fit, 


finish, durability——all are inspected 
give you the most for your money. 


On ev:ry B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 








B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, 
and $1.50 the Garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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ON A JULY DAY 


SUPERIOR MALE PERSON (fo equally superior male person): Giving the ballot to 
women would be all nonsense, dear boy. Why, they'd vote as foolishly as they dress. 


The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 14) 


A man in long hair told them something in Yiddish—of which I didn’t under- 
stand much. Then he indicated with a long, skinny forefinger a little lad who 
promptly shouldered his instrument and proceeded to torture the first C 
major study of Kreutzer. No doubt he had latent talent, but he also 
played on a vile violin, the cheapest red-wood variety. No matter. He 
struggled through the classic, time-worn, yet ever fresh study, and when 
he finished there was much whispering and chuckling. A girl then stepped 
forward. Judge my astonishment when she began a Bach air. Her 
teacher accompanied her on a. battered piano, the tone of which would 
have driven Joseffy back to Tarrytown. I did not budge for at least fif- 
teen minutes, when the class was dismissed. They trooped out joyously, 
proudly headed by the girl. Jewish children, all of them, with—who 
knows ?—a possible Kreisler, Kubelik, Maud Powell, or Elman among the 
half-dozen. After they had vanished I read the legend affixed to the shut- 
ter. It read thus: ‘“‘ Yankeley Ostrowicz; Violin Lessons, 25 cents a single 
lesson.’’ Life is short, art is long. r 
Various The New York School of Applied Design for Womer 

. gave an excellent Spring Show. The Art Students’ 
Undertakings League, in the Academy of Fine Arts Building, on West 
57th Street, needs no special mention; it is sufficiently well known. Last 
season we heard such a charming actress as Gertrude Kingston in the 
newly-opened Neighborhood Playhouse, on Grand Street (No. 466). It is 
a community playhouse of the group of the Henry Street Settlement. The 
policy of the Neighborhood Playhouse is directed by an advisory board, 
the members of which are Lilian D. Wald, Max Morgenthau, Jr., Rita 
Morgenthau, with a producing staff consisting of Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, 
Alice Lewisohn, Irene Lewisohn, Agnes Morgan, and Helen Arthur. Many 
excellent plays have been adequately produced and played. Miss Beatrice 
Schiff has acted there with marked success. In the Straus Auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson Street, all manners of 
entertainment and education are in progress. There is an Educational Cham- 
ber Music Society that plays classic and modern string music, admission to 
which is exactly ten cents. The People’s Music League of the People’s 
Institute gives first-class music with eminent soloists at Cooper Union. For 
years the sterling violinist and concert master, David Mannes, was the 
director. Over one hundred thousand have attended these concerts, and 
during the season of 1914-15 there were one hundred and fifty-eight free 
concerts. There is practical philanthropy for you. The Music Schoo; 
Settlement is on East 3rd Street. It is a thriving institution. I must not 
forget the East Side Forum, which, in cooperation with the Bezalel Art 
Society of America, has instituted free sketch and drawing classes for 
young men and women of the East Side at Public School 62. For my 
many sins of omission, I beg forgiveness. I have only scratched the sur- 
face of the subject. Is New York lacking in culture! Goto! 
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CANDLER Pett YoriganSs22 
Evenings 8.20 Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS present 
(6y arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE NEW PLAY «ON TRIAL” 


By E. L. Reizenstein 


om. COHAN’ S Theatre, B’way, 43d St. 


nite 15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
AND 


race AD)VERTISE es 
HARRIS Wad2ed went Sat* $28 
MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 


WANTED— AN IDEA! 


WHO can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for * Needed Inventions,”’ and ~ How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co,, 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 


OF BRAINS 
Cortes CGHR 
H Giaiae: ke 


DRAWING FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, en. 





‘au Pronches ot Art Taught, Our practival system of pose onal instruction 

ye your talent; years of successful work is the “Bien of our 
vnc clen “ phocier oe ae TIVAL BCHOOL teaching PRACTICAL Work 
Write for terms and | of successful PUPILS 


ASSOCIATE D ART STU DIOS Mort. M. Burger, Dire: eter 
Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. — Day ( lasses— Evening (lasses— Mail Instruction 








SUNNY BROOK 








By Hosporet Mayo SELWYN & CO.’S 
and Salisbury Field LAUGH FESTIVAL 

Puck is printed by the Puck Press for the Puck PUBLISH- 
ING CORPORATION (Nathan straus.Jr., President; H. Grant 
Straus, Secretary and Treasurer), 101 Lafayette Street, New 


York City. The contents of PUCK ure fully protected by 
copyright and must not be reproduced without permission. 










As A Pleasant Beverage and 
A Pure. Wholesome Tonic 
It Has No Equal. 


**¥RAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.8.A."” NO. 6 


John a a i “‘Father of the Revolution” 


PON the Declaration of Independence 

his name may be read without spec- 
tacles. His signature was the first subscribed 
to the world’s most famous State document. 
In the most realistic sense John Hancock 
pledged his life and his fortune to the cause 
of the Revolution. He was one of the richest 
ren in the colonies, holding investments in 
banks, breweries, stores, hotels, and also owning 
a ficet of vessels. The seizure of one of these 
precipitated the Boston Massacre. In Revolu- 
tionary days and until his death he was a 
popular idol. When it was proposed to 
bombard Boston, though it would have re- 
sulted in greater loss to him than to any other 
property owner, he begged that no regard be 
paid to him because of his financial interests. 
While Hancock did not sign the Constitution 
of the United States he used his great influ- 
ence in its behalf, which awakened the 
gratitude of Washington. “He was preposses- 
sing in manner, and passionately fond of the 
elegant pleasures of life, of dancing, music, 
concerts, routs, assemblies, card parties, rich 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Visitors to St. Louis are courteous!y invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 


wines, social dinners and festivities.” Until 
the end of his life the people of Massachusetts 
loved to honor him. In the stirring events 
preceding the Revolution he was one of the 
most influential members of the Sons of 
Liberty. To this tireless worker for American 
Independence Liberty was the very breath of 
life. He would have frowned upon any legis- 
lation which would restrict the natural rights 
of man, and would have voted NO to 
prohibition enactments. It was upon the tenets 
of our National Spoken Word that Anheuser- 
Busch 58 years ago founded their great 
institution. ‘To-day throughout the length and 
breadth of the Free Republic their honest 
brews are famed for quality, purity, 
mildness and exquisite flavor. 
Their brand BUDWEISER 
has daily grown in popular- 
ity until 7500 people are daily 
required to meet the public 
demand. Its sales exceed any 
other beer by millions of 
bottles. 
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ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


“While you were captive of the cannibals, Captain, why didn’t you teach ’em 
not to eat people up?” . 

“Well, I did have er try, youngster, but the best I c’u’d do was ter larn ’em not 
ter eat wiv their knives!” 


The Orthoepist 


A Manual Indicating the Proper Pronunciation 

of Words and Phrases Generally Mispronounced 

Word or Phrase 
Michael Morton 

Stanley Houghton 


Generally Mispronounced | Correct Pronunciation 

Michael Morton Sardou 

| Genius | Mediocre 

“Bought and Paid For”’ Fine play | Bad play 

Let’s go tothe theatre | Yes No 

Libretto | Bad Worse 

Mrs. Fiske Great actress The Fiske is silent, the 
chief emphasis being 

° on the misses. 

Belasco Wizard Belasco 

Reinhardt Reinhardt It is commonly believed 

that this word is Ger- 

man. Itis, on the con- 

trary, French; being 

derived from the 

two words ‘“‘rien,”’ 

| meaning ‘‘nothing,’’ 

| and “‘hardi,’’ mean- 

| 


| 
| 
| 


ing ‘“‘daring’’— or, 
in combination, ‘‘ not 
daring” or “‘no in- 
novator.”’ The cor- 
rect pronunciation is 
**Gordon Craig.” 
Sentimentality 
| The “acting” is pro- 
| nounced, the ‘“‘ abili- 
| ty’”’ not very. 
Marie Doro 





Sentiment 
Acting Ability 


Sentiment 
Acting Ability 


Great Beauty Maxine Elliott 


ON THE RIALTO 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Two Actors. TIME: Junetime. 


FIRST ACTOR PERSON: Well, ta-ta, old chap; see you in the fall. 
I’m off for Europe, you know, for a bit of a rest. Tell the truth, the season 
has been a bit wearing even for a man of my iron constitution. I shall 
take a quiet jaunt through rural England, a charming country; and then, 
after a few days in London, where a couple of managers want to see 
me, I shall cross the Channel to some of the watering places on the conti- 
nent. I don’t care much for the ordinary tourist routes, don’t you know, 
but it is possible that I shall go to Switzerland before I sail for little old 
New York again. What do you plan to do this summer, old chap? 

SECOND ACTOR PERSON: Oh, I’m going to shake Broadway just as 
fast as possible. I don’t expect to see this part of the world again until 
September. I’m going to take the lake steamers to Duluth, and from there 
I’m going up into Canada for a spell of roughing it. Possibly I’ll take a 
run up into Alaska, I’m not sure. I got an interest in some gold claims 
there that I ought to look after a bit, and when I come back to the States I 
think I’ll spend a couple of weeks in the Yellowstone. See you in the fall. 


* * 
SCENE: Surf Avenue, Coney Island. TIME: July. 
FIRST ACTOR: Hello, old chap! SECOND ACTOR: How do, old top! 
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| Men Who Put Big Things Across 


realize that appearance counts. They dress in the best clothes 
the city affords, but, being good business men, they buy the 
best at the store that charges them the lowest price for it. 


Here is a summer week-end equipment selected from our best 
—and, remember, OUR BEST IS THE CITY’S BEST. 





UNDERWEAR | 
White Lisle, spring-needle ribbed, 
athletic style combination suit, $1.48 


HAT 
Simpson & Harvey's (Liverpool) 
comfort hat of Sennit straw with ven- 


tilated, won't-blow-off band, $3.00 




















HOSE 
SCARF : Pure White Silk, . . . . 48e. 
Regal Stay-Smooth with spiral SUIT 
stitched lining which prevents curl- Of Eurek 
in eee, ee ureka Cool Cloth, the coolest 
» material known, for which we are ex- 
COLLAR clusive agents in Brooklyn. Made in 
Soft Arrow, ‘ 2 for 25e. Norfolk model and washable, $9.50 
SHIRT SHOES 
Of imported white Japanese Silk, Of white buckskin, Oxford, flat fore- 
with French Cuffs, . . . x part, white ivory sole and heel, $5.85 


Mail and Telephone Orders for these articles will 
be promptly and carefully filled. 


A\BRAHAM »° STRAUS new vorx 















































The Battle 
of Health 


Success in maintaining the battle line of 
good health depends largely on the good 








digestion of nourishing food. 


Beer aids digestion, stimulating the 
secretion of gastric juice. It nourishes 
because of the carbohydrate elements it 
contains. Its malt is food; its hops, 
tonic. It invigorates, soothes and 


cleanses the entire system. 


Schlitz in Brown Bottles 
Strengthens Your Defense 


Made from the choicest materials—it is 
brewed pure—bottled in Brown Bottles 
to preserve its purity. 














It is the one beer sure to reach your 
glass, sparkling and crystal clear. It 
costs no more than beer in light bottles. 








See that crown is 
branded “ Schlitz’’ 








Order a case today. e 


The BeerThat Made Milwaukee Famous 
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SLEEP, GENTLE SLEEP! 





The Hypnotist at a Professional Engagement and the Hypnotist at Home. 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is 
made more delightful and healthful. Sample of tit- 
ters by mail, 25c. in stamps. 

©. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE STORY OF THE GAME 
What Suffices for a Man 


FIFTH INNING.—Grogan out, third to 
first. Smith drew a pass and stole 
second. McClosky fanned. Smith out 
on throw from pitcher. No runs. 


If Baseball Were Written for Women 


FIFTH INNING.—Grogan went out on 
a throw from third to first—that is, the 
ball which he knocked along the ground 
was picked up quickly by the third 
baseman of the opposing team, and 
thrown over to the first baseman before 
Grogan could get there, although he ran 
as fast as he could. If Grogan had got 
to first base before the bail did, the um- 
pire would have allowed him to stay there 
and it would have counted as a safe hit, 
but as it was, he was what is called out. 
Smith got a base on balls, which simply 
means that he stood there at the plate 
with a bat in his hands until the pitcher 
of the opposing team pitched four balls 
at him that were not strikes; or, to put 
it more clearly, a pitched ball to be a 
strike must either be struck at by the 
batsman or a ball that goes over the 
plate between the batsman’s shoulder 
and his knee, and is called a strike by 
the umpire whether the batsman strikes 
at it or not. If the pitcher pitches four 
balls which the batsman doesn’t strike at 
and which are not over the plate, then 
the umpire tells the batsman to take his 
base anyway—that is, he may go down 
to first base, and stay there just as 
though he had made a safe hit. Well, 
Smith got his base on balls and stole 
second—that is, he ran down to second 
base and got there before the catcher 
could throw the ball to the second base- 
man on the other side. As soon as the 
pitcher started to pitch the ball to the 
next batter after Smith, Smith started to 
tun for second base as fast as he could 
g0, and as it happened he got there 
ahead of the ball. If the catcher could 
have got the ball to the second baseman 
ahead of him, and the baseman had 
touched him with it, Smith would have 
been out. McClosky struck out, which 
simply means that McClosky tried to hit 
the ball with the bat and didn’t. He 
tried three times and missed them all, 
and he wasn’t entitled to any more 
tries. That disposed of him. Now be- 
fore the next man at bat had a chance 
to hit the ball, Smith was caught nap- 
ping off second base by a quick throw 
from the pitcher—that is, the pitcher of 
the other team got a signal from some- 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
50¢. the case of six glass-stoppered bottles. 








body to throw to the second baseman. 
The second baseman ran quickly to the 
base, and caught the throw from the 
pitcher and touched Smith with the ball 
before he could get to the bag—that is, 
to the base. He took what they call too 
much of alead. If he had been able to 
get back before the ball got there, he 
would not have been called out. Asit 
was, he was. That made three out, 
which ended the inning. No runs—that 
is, the team at the bat was unable to get 
any of its men all around the bases, 
first, second, third, and so around to 
the home base or plate, in that inning. 









June 15, 1820 


After court adjourned, 
I brought the Judge home 
to dine. Werelated many a witty 
anecdote after dinner over our bottle of 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century the superior merit 
of Old Overholt has won, 
the appreciation of men of HR 
highest integrity. Possesses a 
uniform quality and exquis- 

ite boquet. Aged in the 
wood, bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Order a 
Supply of 
Evans’ Ale 
for Your 
Country 
Home 


The Ideal Summer Beverage for 
Cottage, Camp, Club or Boat. 
Bottles and Splits. All Good Dealers. 

C. 4. EVANS & SONS. Estab. 1786. Hudson, N. Y. 
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q OLUS is coat-cut, opens all the way down the leg. 

@ Coat-cut means easy to put on, easy to take off. 

@ OLUS is the simplest union suit—but one thickness 
of material anywhere. 


Try the OLUS 


@ You wear a coat-cut shirt. 
coat-cut union suit. 


@ OLUS coat-cut construction is patented. If 
it isn’t coat-cut, it isn’t OLUS, but a substitute. 


$1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 





OLUS one-piece pajama, delightful for sleeping or lounging. 
No strings to tighten or come loose. $1.50 and up. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
GIRARD COMPANY, 346 Broadway, Dept. 8, New York 























Agents 


of good address wanted by a reputable house, in every locality. No 
previous experience necessary. Prompt settlements and easy hours. 
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IN spite of our most 
=. heroic efforts, some 
newsdealers still sell / 
out their Pucks early / 
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Roll “Bull” Durham and the World Rolls with You 


“Bull” Durham tobacco in fresh-rolled cigarettes is smoked by smart, 
active, virile young manhood the world over. There’s smacking, mellow- 
sweet flavor and relish to every puff of this famously good tobacco, that fit 
right in with youthful spirits and enthusiasm. There’s immense satisfaction 
in making your own cigarettes just the way you want them, with the fresh, 
flavory tobacco you like best of all. 


GENUINE 


Lad 99 
BULL DURHAM st 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


The millions of “ Bull’’ Durham smokers are men of wide tobacco experi- 
ence. They have used tobacco in many forms. They prefer “Bull’’ Durham 
in fresh, hand-made cigarettes above all—because of the supreme tobacco / 
satisfaction and wholesome, lasting enjoyment insured by “rolling their own.” 4 














“Bull” Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by its 
wonderfully pleasant, unique aroma. This fresh fragrance is combined 
in “Bull” Durham cigarettes with the most delightful mildness, 4 
mellowness and smoothness—a smoke of unusual character. YY 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll 
Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette 
papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


U. S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1289. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








THE PUCK PRESS 








